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Mushroom Growth 


ie It's just ad cop) caterpillar,” said Alice 


* Being so many different sizes in a day is very confusing,” 
said Alice. 

“Tt isn’t,” said the Caterpillar. 

** Well,” said Alice, ** everything / eat in this country makes 
me change size, and all | know is it makes me feel very queer.” 

“If that’s all you know,” said the Caterpillar, ** no wonder 
you don’t know what's good for you. Now, take this Guinness 
for example. No don't,” it added quickly. 

**Of course | know what's Good for You” said Alice. 
* And I thought you took it for strength, not example.” 


* You do,” said the Caterpillar, “I mean, / do. Now 
Guinness makes you change all the time too, but always in the 
same direction. You just go on getting stronger — it’s almost 
monotonous.” 

* For goodness sake,” cried Alice, “don’t you want to 
grow strong?” 

‘** For Goodness sake,” said the Caterpillar, ** 1 would grow 
80,000 acres of barley and lots and lots of lovely hops. But 
other people do that for Guinness, so all | have to reap is the 


benefit. G.£.1364 
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THE LAST PARADE: THE COLOUR PARTY OF THE SOMERSET LIGHT INFANTRY, THE LAST BRITISH TROOPS TO LEAVE 
INDIA, MARCHING WITH THE ESCORT THROUGH THE GATEWAY OF INDIA, BOMBAY, ON THEIR WAY TO EMBARKATION. 


February 28th marked the end of a long and historic association of the British Army 
with India, when the Ist Battalion, The Somerset Light Infantry—the last British troops 
to leave India—slow-marched with their Colours through the Gateway of India, Bombay, 
on their way to the launches which would take them to The Empress of Australia and 
away from the country which had been the scene of so many of their gallant exploits. 
The Somerset Light Infantry have an association of over a hundred years with India, 


and in 1842 the name “ Jellabad "’ was inscribed among their battle honours in com- 
memoration of their six-months defence of that city against tremendous odds. Other 
photographs of India’s farewell to the British Army appear on page 283, together with 
a description of the parade and ceremonial which marked the historic occasion. Only 
a few days previously the lact British troops to leave Pakistan—the 2nd Battalion, The 
Black Watch—embarked at Keamari, and pictures of this event appear overleaf. 
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THE BRITISH ARMY LEAVES PAKISTAN: THE BLACK WATCH’S FAREWELL. 


CONNECTION 

dating back to 1782, 
when The Black Watch 
(Royal Highland Regi- 
ment) landed at Bombay 
to fight with the Sepoys 
of the East India Com- 
pany in the Mysore wars, 
ended on February 26, 
when the 2nd Battalion 
The Black Watch 
(R.H.R.) paraded in 
Karachi and then em- 
barked in the Empire 
Hallidale. The battalion, 
commanded by Lieut.- 
Colonel N. Blair, led by 
pipers in full dress, 
marched through the 
city with fixed bayonets 
(a privilege accorded for 
the occasion) and colours 
flying, to parade in the 
grounds of Government 
House for a royal salute 
to the Governor-General, 
Mr. Jinnah, who then, 
in an address, paid 
tribute to the British 
Army in India. Units 
of the Pakistan Army 
were assembled to take 
farewell at the West 
Wharf, Keamari, and 
guards of honour of the 
7th Baluchis and 2/16th 
Punjab Regiment had 
already formed up. The 
Black Watch formed 
three sides of a hollow 
square to hear a mes- 
sage from Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan. The 
Regimental Colour 
dipped in salute to 
General Akbar Khan, 
who addressed the troops. 
The King's Colour and 
the Regimental Colour 
were then slow-marched 
up the gangway of the 
Empire Hallidale—the 
last British Army Colours 
to leave Pakistan. The 
2nd Battalion The Black 
Watch came to India for 
the fourth time in 1942 
and took part in the 
second Chindit expedi- 

tion of 1944. 
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THE CEREMONY AT THE WEST WHARF AT KEAMARI: THE 2ND BATTALION THE BLACK WATCH IN A HOLLOW SQUARE, WITH A GUARD OF HONOUR OF THE 


PAKISTAN ARMY (BACKS TO CAMERA), HEARING A MESSAGE FROM THE PRIME MINISTER, MR. LIAQUAT ALI KHAN, READ BY THE 
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WITH FIXED BAYONETS AND COLOURS FLYING ; A PRIVILEGE SPECIALLY ACCORDED FOR THE MARCH THROUGH KARACHI. 
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DEFENCE MINISTER. 






LED BY PIPERS IN FULL DRESS: THE aND BATTALION THE BLACK .WATCH MARCHING PAST THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF PAKISTAN, MR. JINNAH, MAJOR-GENERAL MOHAMMED AKBAR 
KHAN, THE G.O.C., SIND AREA, AND COL. MIRZA SHIKANDAR, THE MILITARY SECRETARY, AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE, KARACHI, ON FEBRUARY 26, IN A CEREMONIAL FAREWELL PARADE, 
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INDIA’S FAREWELL TO THE BRITISH ARMY : 


IN INDIA, LOWERED AS THE SOMERSET LIGHT INFANTRY SLOW-MARCHED PAST ON 


The strong mutual respect felt by the British Army and the Indian Army for 
each other was marked on February 28 in the ceremonial parades which accom- 
panied the departure from Bombay of the Ist Battalion, The “Somerset Light 
Infantry, the last British troops to leave India. Guards of honour were provided 
by units of the Indian Navy and detachments of the Indian Army, including 
Mahrattas, Gurkhas and Royal Sikhs in their red puggrces; and the strains of 
“ Auld Lang Syne” were sounding as the British Colour Party slow-marched 
through Bombay's Gateway of India amid the applause of thousands of spectators. 
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THE COLOURS OF THE ROYAL SIKHS, WHO WERE AMONG THE TROOPS WHO PAID CEREMONIAL FAREWELL TO THE BRITISH ARMY 


THEIR LAST PARADE BEFORE EMBARKATION AT BOMBAY, EN ROUTE FOR ENGLAND. 


‘ 
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Raja Sir Maharaj Singh, Governor of Bombay, read messages of farewell and 
good wishes from Lord Mountbatten and Pandit Nehru, and recalled the days 
when British and Indian soldiers had stood shoulder to shoulder and learnt to 
appreciate each other. Major-General Whistler, ©.O.C. British troops in India, 
thanked him, and Major-General Bateman, commanding the Bombay Area, presented 
The Somerset Light Infantry with a model of the Gateway of India from the Indian 
troops in the area, which Lieut.-Colonel Platt said would be among the Regiment's 
most treasured possessions. The Governor of Bombay took the salute 
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VERYONE seems to suppose that the creation 
of the atom bomb has presented the world with 
a problem that it has never known before. Mechani- 
cally speaking, it may have done so, though even 
this is not certain; man may have discovered a 
means of splitting the atom at earlier periods of his 
long, mainly unrecorded and cataclysmic history, 
and the prevalence of explosive transformations and 
apocalyptic changes “‘ in the twinkling of an eye”’ in 
our religious and legendary lore makes me suspect 
that the pioneers of Los Alamos may not have been 
such pioneers as they supposed. But be this as it 
may, the atom bomb, whatever its effects in the 
material sphere, has changed nothing in the moral. 
It has left man’s fate just where it was before : in his 
own weak and greedy hands. The 
real problem is, not what the atom 
bomb can do—no doubt there is 
little limit to the material damage 
it can effect—but what man can 
do to strengthen and discipline his 
own hands. And perhaps the first 
and wisest thing he can do at the 
present juncture is to join them in 
prayer—that they may be strength- 
ened and cleansed. For, unless they 
are, his sojourn on earth, brief and 
troubled at the best of times, is 
likely during the next generation 
or so to be even more brief and 
troubled than usual. 


“Greatest good of the greatest ro] " 
number,”’ ‘‘one man one vote,” y /) 
‘the nationalisation of the means of e ‘ 
production and supply ’’—what un- py ee ee 


substantial shadows the sacred tenets 
of the utilitarian and progressive 
creeds of the last century appear in 
the glaring light of this latest 
revelation of eternal truth. At any 
moment and in any place man can 
destroy himself. He can drive a 
knife into his brother’s breast and, 
by doing so, pierce his own. No 
material progress, no counting of 
heads or opinions, no nominal transfer 
of the responsibility of the living 
individual to the fictionary aggregate 
can alter that grim fact by an iota. 
That is the moral landscape in which 
man lives ‘and always has lived. 
Minute by minute, day by day, year 
by year, century by century, epoch 
by epoch, the old fight goes on: the 
fight between good and evil in man’s 
own soul. The atom bomb is merely 
one in the long line of material 
phenomena — stark, inescapable, 
terrifying—among which that eternal 
war has been waged. Rocks and 
swords, fire and flood, the péstilence 
that walketh in darkness and the 
arrow that flieth by day, there 
they are, just as they have always 
been. Man can use and must 
endure them as he wills. 

For is, in fact, the material 
phenomenon of the atom bomb any 
more terrifying than that which faced = stam 
our fathers in the past ? Is it, for 
instance, any more terrifying than 
the Plague was to our ancestors 
before the seventeenth century ? At 
one moment a man might be taking 
the pleasure of the summer sun, with 
the city spread in all its beauty and 
material splendour around him, relishing the enjoy- 
ments of the flesh, counting his success and worldly 
goods: the next he might hear with a shudder of horror 
that the dreaded red cross had been set up in a house 
a few streets from his own and that the pestilence 
had come to town. A week or two later the whole 
place, that mighty manifestation of man’s prowess 
and sensibility, might have become a stinking charnel- 
house, with pale ghosts with hideous sores walking the 
streets, and no sound but the screaming of terror and 
delirium and the cry of “ Bring out your dead!” 
as the piled carts made their way to the plague pits. 


STAMPS AS WEAPONS OF POLITICAL ‘‘ WARFARE": 
ARGENTINE CLAIMS TO BRITISH TERRITORIES 


British territories in the Falkland 
philatelic history of the territories. Great Britain began postal services in the 
ten years “frank” services were used, Fig. 2 from March 1868 to June 1878 and Fig. 
were issued in 1878 and Fig. 6 is 
for the islands, and in 1933 the Centenary of Occupation was marked with a map stam 
issued a stamp (Fig. 10) showing a map of South America, wit 
Aland Islands shaded. Despite British proteets, this issue was repeated with insignificant modifications. In 
lencies by overprinting Falkland Island stamps 


pigeetne. however, 
19 Depend 
5, 7, 8, 9); and in 1946 the point was 


1944 Great Britain issued stamps for the 
with “Graham Land,” “South Georgia,” etc. (Figs. 
issue (Fig. 4) with a map showing all the British territories. 
stamps, which appear to claim large Antarctic areas (Figs. 11 and 2) tina also incl 
and the sectors claimed by both overlapping very largely and both including Gra’ 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Let any man who wants to understand how these 
matters affected our fathers take down from the 
shelf Kinglake’s ‘‘ Eothen’’ and read his contem- 
porary account, written less than a century ago, of 
the Plague in Grand Cairo. Or what of the earth- 
quakes and volcanic eruptions that swallowed up 
and burnt whole cities in a blinding flash; of the 
hordes of barbaric invaders who swept over whole 
unsuspecting countries like a swarm of locusts, slaying 
and ravaging all they encountered, of the sudden fall 
of Babylon and Nineveh and of a thousand others ? 
For a few years in the latter nineteenth and early 
twentieth century civilised man in Western Europe 
and America, in the conceit of his scientific knowledge, 
may have supposed himself free from the recurrence 
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of such phenomena. But how wrong he was! The 
men of our age have endured the long martyrdom of 
the trenches in the 1914-18 war, fought on the Somme 
and at Passchendaele, or, during the late war, faced 
the blitzkrieg or seen the cruel Asiatic tide pour over our 
luxury hotel and bungalow civilisation in the East. 
We are back in the world our fathers knew and, in 
truth, we never left it. ‘‘ Safety First "' seems now— 
in 1948—as meaningless a slogan as “ Immortality 
First." For man does not inhabit a secure and 
everlasting garden-suburb but a mysterious and 
unpredictable universe governed by Powers that 


AN INTERESTING SIDELIGHT ON CHILEAN AND 
IN THE ANTARCTIC AND SUB-ANTARCTIC REGIONS. 


The long-standing Argentine claim to the Falkland Islands and the recent Argentine and Chilean claims to various 

Islands lencies are interestingly illustrated in the above summarised 
i islands in 1868 and 
1 for 1877-78 only. 


Il. and George V. stam were issued 
1936, 


A tina iss map 
ing the Falklands, 
ham Land and the South Shetlands, 


can be loosed by his own careless and ignorant 
hand and which can sweep away the physical 
environment of his life with relentless cruelty and 
utter disregard for his feelings. Against them he 
has only one defence—that which his fathers also 
had—the spiritual faith and courage in his own 
heart. There is no other. 

What we have got to do in our dilemma to-day is 
to strengthen that faith. Against the atom bomb 
and its use by man there is no material security 
whatever ; ten thousand resolutions hammered out 
at Lake Success will not achieve it. Treachery, anger, 
greed, fanaticism, lust for power on the part of those 
who have mastered and obtained the atomic secrets— 
and those, it may be, of other weapons even more 
terrible-— will always possess the 
power to loose that destruction. 
All our science can do, at best, 
is to arm us with protective and 
remedial powers unknown to our 
fathers which can to some degree 
contribute to recreate and heal the 
terrible consequences. of increased 
destructive powers also unknown to 
our fathers. The noughts at the 
end of the world’s material profit- 
and-loss account have multiplied on 
both sides of the ledger, but the 
net result remains much the same. 

There are two great principles at 
war in this world, and the scene of 
their encounter is the human soul : 
every man’s soul, There is good and 
evil—love and hate—God and Devil. 
All these words express one or other 
of these two great principles. If we 
give way to hate—to the Devil that 
lurks inside every one of us—we 
unloose the atom bomb and all the 
other scourges that the natural forces 
of the world, marshalled by man, 
can become. If we rely on and evoke 


from the universal Godhead that also 
dwells within us—we turn the natural 
forces of the world to beneficent 
purposes or, if others turn them to 
evil, find the courage to endure 
and transcend disaster. No atom 
bomb can do to twentieth-century 
man more than the hate of his 
enemies did to the body of Christ ; 
and the courage and love with which 
Christ endured and _ transcended 
the consequences of that hate are 
within the reach of every one of 
us. All those who have given their 
own lives that others might have 
life—and how many that we have 
known have done so in the last 
few decades—have proved the truth 
of this. It is one of the paradoxes 
of our nature that, weak, ludicrous, 
contemptible, absurd creatures that 
we are, we, who are capable of 
such dreadful evil, are capable, too, 
of such touching and noble virtue. 
And when the sum total of all the 
phenomena of human existence are 
added together : 

the cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous 

palaces, 

the solemn temples. . . . 
yea, the atom bomb itself—all that 
really matters is what has gone 
and is going on inside each one of 
us and which principle is winning there. 

This does not mean that we ought to ignore the 
menace of the atom bomb or that we ought not to 
do all that lies within our power to persuade and 
co-operate with our fellow-men to turn atomic energy 
from destructive to creative purposes. Nor does it 
mean that we should not try to guard our society 
against the material consequences of its misuse. But 
it does mean that we should see it for what it is and 
put our faith in those forces of the spirit which lie 
at the root of all matter and from which we alone 
derive our being. 
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YOUNGER DAUGHTER: H.R.H. PRINCESS MARGARET, WHO IS PLAYING AN INCREASINGLY ACTIVE PART 
IN PUBLIC LIFE BY CARRYING OUT A SEPARATE PROGRAMME OF OFFICIAL ENGAGEMENTS. 


H.R.H. Princess Margaret, .heir Majesties’ younger daughter, was born on August 21, 1930, Highland Light Infantry, of which she is Colonel-in-Chief, and on May | is to attend the 
and is thus seventeen years of age. She is the constant companion of her parents Bath Assembly, a Festival of the Arts specially designed for the ‘ Young of All Ages.” 
and attends many official functions with them, but the list of public engagements which On May 20 she is to be present at a Girl Guide Rally at Norwich, and she has a series of 
she herself carries out is growing increasingly long. For instance, her Royal Highness has official engagements already planned in July and August. Our new portrait study shows 

, her in the dress she wore as bridesmaid at the marriage of H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth. 


arranged, on March 16, to accept the freedom of the City of Glasgow on behalf of The , 
Poerasrtr sy Dororny Witnexe, 


THEIR MAJESTIES' 
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A NEW LIFE OF THE LIBERATOR. 








HE industry 
of Herr 
Emil Ludwig 
overawes me. He 
makes me feel, if 
not like a spiv or 
aneel (for which 
réles I lack 
the necessary 
astuteness), at 
any rate like a 
Born in 1881 in Germany and educated at Trone ae 
Breslau and Heidelberg, Mr. Ludwig has butterfly. In 
been since 1932 a Swiss citizen. In all, he all,’’ we are 
has written 113 works, which have appeared ‘ i 
me | twenty <x, languages. anal 4 assured by his 
review: ere, is the thirty-first to : “ 
published in this country. Notable among publishers, he 
these thirty-one may be mentioned: lives has written 113 
works, which 
have appeared 


of Goethe, Napoleon and Bismarck ; a “both 
of Schliemann of Troy and talks with bot bot 
late President 
in 421 editions 
and in twenty- 


Mussolini and the 
of Czechoslovakia; and several ‘es os 
Egypt and the Nile Valley. 

six languages.” Of these thirty-one have appeared 
in this country. I remember a good many of them, 
with lives of the ex-Kaiser and Napoleon (that 
one the best book of Herr Ludwig’s I have seen) 
as the earliest. But what were the eighty-two 
books about which have not appeared in this 
country ? Judging by his known record, I can only 
conjecture that they were mostly lives of out- 
standing historical figures for whose biographies 
there is a perpetual demand. He may, for all 
I know to the contrary, have produced “ colourful ’’ 
(1 don’t like the word, but it has its associations) 
lives of Moses, Socrates, Confucius, Mohammed, 
Alexander the Great, Queen Elizabeth, Genghiz 
Khan, Julius Cesar and Marco Polo. 

The Duke of Wellington I hope not: the Duke 
wouldn’t have liked being presented with the 
Ludwig New Look. Yet Herr Ludwig would have 
made a tolerable job even of the life of the Duke. 
He does not, as a rule, conduct much original 
research (how, indeed, could he have time for such 
a thing ?), but he does cleverly select from accessible 
materials in such a way as to make his heroes 
live against lively backgrounds, even if more sober- 
minded historians might sometimes wish to qualify 
his portraits of character, and readers looking for 
clues to men’s actions might sometimes think 
that the mgn were being swamped by the décor. 

Herr Ludwig's affinity is not’ really with 











MR. EMIL LUDWIG, THE AUTHOR OF THE 
BIOGRAPHY OF SIMON BOLIVAR REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE. 
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SOUTH AMENICA IM 1703 

(MOaTH WESTERN SECTION) 
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NORTH WAST SOUTH AMERICA BEFORE BOLIVAR: 


IN 1783, AND THE AREAS OF BOLIVAR'S CAMPAIGNS. 


academic historians, or even with the ordinary 
run of biographers. It is with the film-producers 
the experts in the lavish, the luxurious and the 








* Bolivar: The Life of an Idealist." By Emil Ludwig, With 
+ Portrait Frontispiece. (W. H, Allen; 178, 6d.) 








r“} way to exile. 


A MAP SHOWING THE 
THREE SPANISH VICEROVALTIES OF NEW GRANADA, PERU AND LA PAZ 


“BOLIVAR: THE LIFE OF AN IDEALIST” ; 


By EMIL LUDWIG.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


dramatic contrast of extremes. And he produces his 
films yery well. Hollywood, with the South American 
market in sight as a start, might well make a film 
out of his Bolivar. 

The book has been written at the siaseik of the 
Venezuelan Government. Herr Ludwig felt honoured 





a long inner struggle between his natural tendency to 
dominate and dictate and his desire not to spoil his 
copy-book by vulgar ambition. In the end his fate 
was that which disciples of Rousseau were likely to 
suffer everywhere, especially in the mainly illiterate 
hotch-potch of races which South America then was. 
Few were the virtuous men whom he met among 
the Creole and wmestizo revolutionaries, except 
for his lieutenant Sucre, who was murdered, and 
the Argentine San Martin, who was forced into 
retirement. A man whom he himself had promoted 
instigated an attempt to kill him in his bed. 
Towards the end of his days he even repented of 
his early anti-clericalism and restored the old 
partnership between Church and State. 

He lived to say bitterly: “I have never 
approved revolution, and in the end I even 
regretted our revolution against Spain. I am an 
outlaw, and have no country to which to sacrifice 
myself... As a young rebel his aim was an 
ordered freedom, with a constitution based on 
Britain’s, even including a_ hereditary Upper 
Chamber as a check against mdébs and dictators. 
He died despairing of the future. His prophecy 
that South America, ‘“‘ devoured by all crimes 
and destroyed by chaos,”’ would be reconquered 
by Europe was not fulfilled. But his regrets 
would hardly have been mitigated had he been 
given a glimpse of the troubles and tyrannies 
and wars of the South American republics for a 
century after his death. 

The book is readable, though it might well 
be shorter. The author succeeds in his attempt 
to portray, with ample extracts from his letters, 
.some shrewd, some rhapsodical, “‘a man whose 
passions were dark, violent and entire, but liable 
to sudden checks—signs of a nature capable of 
devotion but prone to quick discouragement, 
withdrawing in desperate renunciation only to 
be seized by impulse again, starting forward only 
to be beaten back. History has seldom seen so 
dazzlingly successful a man, a man of such fabulous 
achievements as Bolivar, with a miii@d so given 
to abrupt alternations of joy and despair, so 
sceptical of all it had done, so uncertain in its 
affections, yet so bold in its constant attempts to 
conquer fate.” 

The writing is rather lush at the beginning; 
when the author is emphasising the contrast between 
the rich young Don Juan and the Spartan soldier 





SIMON BOLIVAR: THE ‘LIBERATOR OF VENEZUELA, COLOMBIA, 
ECUADOR, PANAMA, PERU AND BOLIVIA AND INVESTED BY 


ALL WITH THE TITLE “ LIBERTADOR.” 

(From a portrait painted by Azededo Bernal.) 
Simon Bolivar, a new life of whom is reviewed on this pace, 
was born in Caracas in 1783 and died at the age of fort: os 
in 1830 in Colombi A ber of a wealthy ai 
Spanish family, he was the leader of the various BA 8. ro 
revolutions which resulted in the emancipation of north-west 
South America from Spanish rule. He has been described as 
one of the recognised world geniuses of the revolutionary era 

of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

(The portrait of Bolivar and the two maps are pagtuset 
the book *' Bolivar ’’ ; by Courtesy of the Publisher, W. H. Allen.) 





by the request: ‘‘ for it may be the first time 
that a Government has asked an artist for a 
written portrait of its hero, instead of a marble 
statue.” So he switched his floodlights on to 
“the Liberator’’ as he might have switched 
them on to Sun-Yat-Sen or Judas Maccabeus. 
Venezuela certainly owes Bolivar ample apolo- 
gies. He was a Venezuelan born, heir of a 
rich family, and, after some idle years in 
Europe, returned home to dedicate his life 
to the struggle against the Spaniards. After 
years of fighting, hardship and _ political 
manceuvring, he succeeded in expelling the 
Spaniards from what are now five States, and 
uniting three of them into a great Colombia, 
the ultimate dream being a larger federation. 
Venezuela was the first to secede; one of 
his chief betrayers became President of 
Venezuela; and, at forty-seven, prematurely 
old, he was allowed to die in poverty on his 
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After an extravagant and dandiacal youth 

in Europe, he had returned home with a 
passion for liberty and for gloty. In so 
far as he wanted power it was to carry out 
his schemes of constitutional and international re- 
form. The trappings of power he did not want ; 
he repeatedly refused a throne, and had no notion 
of forming a dynasty. But he certainly wanted to 
cut a good figure in history, like one of the more 
virtuous of Plutarch's heroes ; and Mr. Ludwig exhibits 


NORTH-WEST SOUTH AMERICA TO-DAY: A MAP SHOWIXG THE INDEPENDENT 
STATES WHICH WERE THE EVENTUAL OUTCOME OF BOLIVAR'S CAMPAIGNS 


TO LIBFRATE SOUTH AMERICA FROM SPAIN. 


of later days, but imprdves as interest is concentrated 
on major events. 

The translation is fairly good, though the grammar 
is sometimes slipshod, and there are one or two strange 
statements. George Washington, for instance, is 
described as ‘‘ an English nobleman.” 
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THE CRUISE OF H.MS. SNIPE: BRITAIN 
SHOWS THE FLAG IN ANTARCTIC WATERS. 
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THE APPROACH TO BRITAIN’S MOST SOUTHERLY BASE IN THE WEDDELL QUADRANT : 

(LEFT) H.M.S. SNIPE EDGING A WAY THROUGH THE ICE IN THE NEUMAYER STRAIT 

TOWARDS PORT LOCKROY, AND (ABOVE) A WHALER GOING ASHORE WITH STORES 
FOR THE BASE ESTABLISHED THERE, 


OFF PORT LOCKROY: THE FRIGATE H.M.S. SNIPE, PHOTOGRAPHED DURING HER ANTARCTIC CRUISE OF THE FALKLAND ISLANDS DEPENDENCIES, IN THE ICE-CHOKED NEUMAYER STRAIT. 
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SCIENCE UNDER DIFFICULTIES: A SURVEYING PARTY FROM H.M.S. S¥/PZ, APPROACHING THE “LANCERS” AT WORK: 


RATINGS OF H.M.S. SNIPE FENDING OFF ICE AS 


LION ISLAND, NEAR PORT LOCKROY, WHERE TWO MEN AND STORES WERE LANDED. THE SHIP EDGED HER WAY INTO ADMIRALTY BAY, THE SOUTH SHETLAND BASE. 


Clifford, was on board. Bases were established at several points and men and stores 
landed. There were some meetings with intrusive Argentine parties, when official protests 
and unofficial hospitality were exchanged. During the first trip, much ice was encountered, 
and about twenty of the ship's company, known as “ the lancers,"’ were employed in staving 


In our issues of February 7 and 14 we reproduced numerous photographs of the various 
British Antarctic islands which lie in the Weddell Quadrant of Antarctica, and are part 
of the Falkland Islands Dependencies. Here we give some of the photographs taken 


during the cruises of H.M.S. Swipe, a 2000-ton frigate of the America and West Indies 
Squadron, among those islands. The first cruise, in January, was to Graham Land, and 
the Argentine and South Shetland Islands : the second to the South Shetland, South Orkney 
and South Georgia groups. On both occasions the Governor of the Falkland Islands, Mr. Miles 


off ice from the ship. At one point near Victor Hugo Island, Snipe reached 64° 50’, the 
farthest south yet reached by any British steel warship—a feat especially remarkable owing 
to the unusually large fields of pack-ice which threatened her quarter-inch steel plating. 
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A PROUDLY LOYAL CROWN COLONY, 
THE SUBJECT OF GUATEMALAN CLAIMS. 


AMONG THE TREE-CLAD MOUNTAINS OF THE INTERIOR ; 


THE HEIGHT OF THE FERN 


IS INDICATED BY COMPARISON WITH THE MAN STANDING AMID IT. 


A YOUNG MAYAN 


MABITANTS OF BRITISH HONDURAS LIVE CHIEFLY 


A CHICLERO TAPPING A SAPODILLA-TREE ; 


EXPORTS OF BRITISH 


HONDURAS AND 


BIST. 


INDIAN MOTHER AND CHILD; THE MAYA INDIAN li 


IN FOREST VILLAGES. 


CHICLE-GUM IS ONE OF THE 
18 USED FOR CHEWING-GUM, 
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TO THE COAST OF BRITISH HONDURAS 


A BRITISH CAF OR ISLET, WITH A LIGHTHOUSE; APPROACH 
CORAL REEFS. 


RENDERED DIFFICULT AND DANGEROUS BY MANY SUCH CAFS AND 


ve 


CALLED AFTER THE PINUS CUBENSIS WITH WHICH IT IS CLOTHED: A VIEW IN THE “ PINE-RIDGE”’ 
COUNTRY WHICH SUCCEEDS THE NARROW STRIP OF RICH ALLUVIAL LAND IN THE INTERIOR. 


SHOWING THE TYPE OF HOUSE AND INDICATING THE LUSH BEAUTY OF THE LANDSCAPE : 
A VIEW OF A SETTLEMENT ON THE NORTHERN RIVER AT MASKALLS. 


THE PRODUCTION OF CHICLE-GUM, OBTAINED FROM THE ACHRAS SAPOTA WHICH GROWS WILD IN THE 
FORESTS OF BRITISH HONDURAS; THE GUM HAS TO BE STRETCHED AT FREQUENT INTERVALS. 


RITISH Honduras, the Crown Colony washed on the east by the Caribbean Sea and 

elsewhere bounded by Guatemala and Mexico, has been a British possession for over one hundred 
years. As recorded in our issue of March 6, detachments of troops were recently landed from the 
cruisers, Sheffield and Devonshire to protect life and property, in view of Guatemala’s claim to the Crown 
Colony. This claim was rejected in a British Note replying to the Guatemalan Note of February 27. 
On March 8 it was announced that the King had sent. a message to British Honduras through the 
British Colonial Secretary stating that he appreciated the expressions of loyalty he had received from 
his people in the Crown Colony and that his Government was determined to secure their safety and 


welfare. On these pages we give photographs by E. OQ. Hoppe illustrating aspects of life in British 
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LIFE AND WORK IN BRITISH HONDURAS, 
THE COAST AND THE INTERIOR. 





BEARING A GROVE OF PALM-TREES AND JUST LARGE ENOUGH FOR ITS TWO HOUSES: SERGEANTS’ 
CAY, A TYPICAL ISLET OFF THE COAST OF BRITISH HONDURAS. 


THE EASTERN BRANCH OF THE BELIZE, OR OLD RIVER, AT EL CAYO, NEAR THE GUATEMALAN 
FRONTIER: EL CAYO IS ONE OF THE SIX ADMINISTRATIVE DISTRICTS OF THE CROWN COLONY. 


EXPERT WOODMEN OF BRITISH HONDURAS AT WORK; THEY ARE SHOWN MEASURING 
A MAHOGANY-TREE PRIOR TO PASSING IT FOR FELLING. 











CLOSE TO THE GUATEMALAN FRONTIER: THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH OF BENGUE-VIEJO. 
THE POPULATION INCLUDES ROMAN CATHOLICS, ANGLICANS AND NONCONFORMISTS. 


A YUCATAN INDIAN AMD A CARIB NEAR THE MEXICAN FRONTIER; CARIBS 
ARE DESCENDED FROM THE POPULATION DEPORTED IN 1796 FROM ST. VINCENT. 


TESTING THE SOLIDITY OF A CHICLE-GUM BLOCK ; IN ACCORDANCE WITH OFFICIAL’ REGULATIONS EACH 
BLOCK IS MARKED WITH THE OWNER’S INITIALS. 


Honduras. The Colony is rather larger than Wales and in 1931 had a population of 51,347, including 
white inhabitants and others of mixed descent, but all proudly and determinedly British in sentiment. 
Approach to the coast of the country is difficult and dangerous on account of many small cays or 


islets and coral reefs. The country is low and swampy for some miles inland. Then comes a belt 
of rich alluvial soil, succeeded by the “ Pine Ridge" district. Less elevated “ broken ridge” country 
succeeds this and is intersected with “ Cahoon ridges” of rich soil covered with palms, and broad 
savannahs studded with trees and threaded with mountain streams. The Cockscomb Mountains rise 
to 4000 feet. The country is tropically fertile, and its exports (4,921,932 dollars in 1945) are mahogany, 
logwood, sugar, coffee, sarsaparilla, vanilla and chicle-gum used for making chewing-gum. 


A FOREST RANGER'S HOUSE AT STANN CREEK IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION ; 
STANN CREEK 18 THE CAPITAL OF STANN CREEK ADMINISTRATIVE DISTRICT. 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA: A COMMUNIST TYRANNY ESTABLISHED. 
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LEAVING THE HUGE 
GATHERING OF FARMERS 
ON FEBRUARY 29, 
WHICH WAS ADDRESSED 
BY THE PRIME MINIS- 
TER, M. GOTTWALD, 
AND THE MINISTER OF 
AGRICULTURE ; M. JAN 
MASARYK, CZECH 
FOREIGN MINISTER. 


irc 


HE establish- 
ment of a Com- 
munist régime in 
Czechoslovakia, most 
liberty-loving of 
Eastern European 








TAKING EAVE Ur 


M. JAN MASARYK 
(CENTRE) AND M. FIER- 
LINGER, CZECH MINIS- 
TER FOR INDUSTRY 
(LEFT) ; M. ZORIN, FOR- 
MER SOVIET AMBAS- 
SADOR TO CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA, NOW SOVIET 
DEPUTY FOREIGN 
MINISTER (RIGHT). 


Continued.) 

a minority party to 
establish a_ totali- 
tarian régime. We 
also show M. Zorin’s 
farewell to Czech 


countries, was 
achieved by a fami- 
liar technique which 
cannot fail to inspire 
in all free men the 
greatest horror. In 
our issue of March 6 
we illustrated person- 
alities and scenes of 
the period which cul- ; ments were made to 
minated in the forma- ; Te . ' . . honour the birthday 
tion of the new ; $ A‘ ‘ of the President 
Government on : Liberator Masaryk 
February 25. On on March 7, a re- 
this page we give markable example of 
photographs of the political cynicism. 
armed police, and His son, M. Jan 
armed civilians of Masaryk, the Foreign 
the Factory Militia, : Minister, said re- 
forces which enable ‘ cently that ‘My 
[Continued opposite. 2. place is with the 
people.... When I 
hear of people who 
grtimimamnmier name . 4 : | have begun resist- 
| HE FORCES WHICH vere ance, my heart 
ENABLED A, COM- mets ' aches... ." A por- 
MUNIST MINORITY TO , trait of Dr. Benes 
vauaeen aavine whe 2! | and an article on the 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: ‘ ae » crisis are given on 
ARMED POLICE AND . page 292. 
CIVILIANS OF THE 
WORKS MILITIA ON 
PARADE IN PRAGUE, 


Ministers after his 
ten-days visit, which 
coincided with the 
coup ad’ dat. Formerly 
Soviet Ambassador 
to Prague, he is now 
Deputy Foreign 
Minister. Arrange- 
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ARMED WITH RIFLES: CIVILIAN MEMBERS OF THE WORKS MILITIA LINED UP IN THE f TYPES OF THE ARMED MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL SECURITY POLICE: GUARDS WHO } 
WERE ON DUTY THROUGHOUT THE DAYS WHICH CULMINATED IN THE ESTABLISHMENT 


OLD CITY SQUARE, PRAGUE, TO HEAR THE COMMUNIST PREMIER, M. GOTTWALD, t 


ADDRESS THEM. OF THE COMMUNIST GOVERNMENT. 5 
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HE’ celebrated American journalist, 
Mr. Walter Lippmann, if I understand 
aright his theories about “ the Cold War,”’ 
considered that Communism would over- 
throw democratic majorities only where it 
was supported by the armed forces of Russia, 
and his suggestions for American policy in 
foreign affairs were based on that assumption. 
It seemed to me at the time that there was 
a flaw in the argument. The power of armed 
forces lies in their ability to intervene where they are 
required as much as in their actual stations. Their threat 
may be as potent as their presence. There are no armed 
forces of the Soviet Union now in Czechoslovakia, as there 
were in Rumania when the constitution was overthrown, 
yet up to the time of writing there has been little difference 
in the course of events in the two countries. The largest 
of the Czech parties which opposed the Communists has 
been accused of taking part in a foreign plot, and another 
party has joined the Communists. Heavy pressure has 
been exerted to drive out all who 
do not see eye to eye with them. 
Behind all this was the preparation 
carried out in accordance with a 
technique ‘now painfully familiar. 
The Communists installed them- 
selves under their nominee in the 
Ministry of the Interior, organised 
a security police devoted to their 
cause and indeed recruited from their 
ranks, and so made _ themselves 
independent of the law of the 
country and able to dictate to it. 
But no one can imagine that this 
would have occurred but for the 
power of Soviet Russia and on the 
orders of the Kremlin. 

We talk a great deal about the 
“iron curtain ’ and have in the 
past described it as covering Czecho- 
slovakia. If it did, there was a gap 
in it. The country’s relations with 
the outside world have been of a 
nature altogether different from 
those of its neighbours. It traded 
almost normally, so far as any trade 
can be normal when most European 
countries are copying the Soviet 
system thus far. There were no 
great formalities about visiting it. 
It ‘was, in fact, beginning to 
advertise its tourist resorts over 
here, and I believe some British 
tourists went there last year. There 
was, it is true, never any doubt 
that Czechoslovakia was in the 
Russian orbit. President Benes had 
made it clear before he left this 
country that his policy would be 
based upon friendship and, indeed, 
subservience to the Soviet. Probably 
no other course was open to him. 
Yet at the same time there was a 
greater measure of freedom than 
among the closer satellites. Some 
observers thought that the Russians 
would tolerate this state of affairs, 
so long as Czechoslovakia gave no 
trouble. 1 confess it always seemed 
more likely to me that they would 
eventually decide to round off their 
estate, close any gap in the curtain, 
and bring the régimes in all the 
nations within it into uniformity. 
There appeared to be some danger 
from their point of view in leaving 
any gleams of freedom in this 
narrow slice of territory thrust into 
the midst of the subject States. 
It might have infected them with 
dangerous ideas. 

Nevertheless, Russia might have 
shown more patience had events 
not occurred which she considered 
as signs that haste was necessary. 
First of all, when the Marshall Plan 
was announced, Czechoslovakia 
eagerly announced her desire to 
participate in it. She was at once 


Throughout the tragic 


Europe, Dr. Benes. 


and made one of the most pathetic 
recantations heard in modern times 
from a sovereign State. It is 
probable that even then the 
Soviet decided upon a_ change. 
If so, the next event must have 
determined the Kremlin to act at once. This was the 
speech made by Mr. Bevin advocating some form of union of 
Western Europe in face of Russian pressure. There has 
been no delay since. The Social Democrat Party's 
resistance speedily collapsed, and it agreed to co-operate 
fully with the Communists. The radio was seized and used 
as a tool by the revolutionaries. The Army was bidden 
by its non-party Minister to keep out of the crisis. No 
solid resistance was put up except by the President him- 
self, who fought for a settlement on constitutional lines. 
In a weekly article, written considerably in advance of the 
date of publication, one cannot hope to keep up to date 
with swift political developments, so I shall not comment 
further upon events in Czechoslovakia, but only upon the 
implications of those which have so far been witnessed, 
though the Communist triumph appears complete. 

One clear warning is to be found in them, though not 
one alone. Members of the party which supports our own 
Government have advocated a form of western union 
based upon a confederation of Socialist States. The 
morality of the plan is doubtful ; for it is hardly probable 
that every one of the western States will form a Socialist 


the crisis on this 
fate of the unlucki 


THE PRISONER OF A COUP 


EVERY WAY": DR. EDUARD BENES, 


progress of the coup, which Lord Pakenham described i 
name, Hitlerite in technique, and utterly damnable in a A way,” and which a, closed the last gap in the ‘ ‘iron curtain ”’ 
vers of freedom has been with that veteran democrat of Middle 
munist manifesto of February 18, with its inevitable discovery of a 
“plot,” to the day when the Communist Premier, Mr. Gottwald, announced that the President 
Government of Communists and “ fellow-travellers,” it has been obvious that the coup was 
rapped over the knuckles by Russia, for Dr. Benes to do anything but accept the terms—‘ otherwise {as he said himself 
division of the nation which must end in a general con a ane ex 
, Captain Falls writes: 
jest of modern nations. . . . 
is not her present situation, since she now faces the 
henchmen of aliens; but t 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE CRISIS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


Government of its own accord, and if they were all to be 
pushed into forming such governments then the policy 
would be little different from that of the Soviet Union, 
which is condemned by the authors. Dictation of the 
form of government of other States is tyranny pure and 
simple. It was the method of Hitler, and now, unfor- 
tunately, it would appear to be the method of Stalin. The 
last straw would be for those who call themselves democrats 
in this country to imitate it. Putting that consideration 
aside, the plan is bad strategy. Socialism was not a 





REPUBLIC OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


“He must be 
prospect of living under t 


Portrait study by Karsh of Ottawa. 


particularly steady army against Hitler, but it is weaker and 
half-hearted against Stalin. Its ranks are easily pene- 
trated by traitors, who cause doubt and ‘confusion at the 
moment of battle. The Czech Social Democratic party 
gave way to the Communists at almost the first summons 
to surrender. (We ought not to blame it, since some of 
us would feel less brave than we now doif we found our- 
selves in the situation of its leaders; but these are the 
facts.) Parties to the right of the Socialists, on the other 
hand, will never yield to the Russians because, taking no 
account of principle, they are too deeply committed 
already. To yield would be to sign their own death 
warrants. 

Another probability is that the action taken in Czecho- 
slovakia will not be the last step. Were I a citizen of 
Finland at this moment I should feel unusual anxiety. 
Then there is Austria. If Russian troops move out, they 
will, before they go, almost certainly establish in the part 
of the country which they control a groundwork suitable 
to their future ends. And, finally, there is Germany, 
which now seems more clearly destined to separation than 
at any time since the spring of 1945. As late as February 23 


‘* COMMUNIST IN NAME, HITLERITE IN TECHNIQUE, AND UTTERLY DAMNABLE IN 
THE PRESIDENT AND ONE OF THE THREE CO-FOUNDERS OF THE 
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last The Times wrote that the conference 
between Britain, the United States, and 
France, which was opening on that day, was 
not so much to make big structural changes 
in Western Germany as to make strong what 
already existed. ‘‘ The ultimate aim,” it went 
on, “is still to secure a united Germany ; 
further amalgamation in the west, by bringing 
in the French zone, would be a step forward 
and provisional.”’ It is proof of how fast things 
have moved that what appeared a reasonable statement on 
Monday looked out of date by Wednesday. The action taken 
under Russian instructions in Czechoslovakia is likely to 
lead to a hardening of the attitude of the Western Powers 
to the problem of Germany and to push the possibility of a 
united Germany farther off. On the other hand, the unity 
of the zones of the other Powers has become more 
important than ever, because the Allied Control Council 
in Berlin has almost ceased to function except as an 
instrument of statement and counter-statement. 

The rape of Czechoslovakia by 
Germany was one of the steps which 
led to the Second World War. The 
coup @’état of the Communists less 
than ten years later has therefore 
caused widespread anxiety and de- 
pression. People ask whether we 
are marching again down the same 
road and whether the road’s end may 
not be as close. I should not like 

guarantee that we are not doing 
so, but Lconsider it unlikely in the 
extreme that the road is as short, 
and length itself is an element of 
hope. Despite certain surface resem- 
blances, the conditions are really 
very different. For one thing, we are 
still in the backwash of the most 
terrible of all wars, and that is not 
the situation in which any nation is 
likely to engineer another. Then, 
Germany in 1938 and 1939 was burn- 
ing to seize outside territory and to 
prove the power of the Nazi régime. 
To-day Soviet Russia can hardly seek 
more territory, and has no need to 
prove the power of the Communist 
régime, which has shown its strength 
in war and in peace. Russia, wrong- 
headedly or not, is seeking sécurity, 
whereas Germany had _ security 
already and was seeking conquest. 
Admittedly, enmities such as have 
been revealed in international politics 
during the past two years are very 
dangerous, because they may lead to 
war even when the nations chiefly 
concerned do not desire to push 
matters to that length. Yet I do 
not think that the events in Czecho- 
slovakia, odious and perilous as they 
are, point directly to war. 

They do, however, point to the 
need to overhaul defences and to get 
the best value from the greatly 
reduced numbers and money at the 
disposal of the fighting Services. 

- They urge us to go forward, as I 
have already suggested, with plans 
for forming a single government of 
the zones of the Western Powers in 
Germany, for raising the level of in- 
dustry much higher—which can not 
be,done unless the food-producing 
countries agree to increase supplies 
to Western Germany until the 
country can pay its way—and for 
setting it on its feet again. They 
counsel us to work unceasingly and 
boldly for a united Western Europe, 
without puerile wranglings and 
jealousies as to whether or not a 
policy can be acceptable if origin- 
ally proposed by a member of 
another political party.. They call 
no less insistently for a strengthen- 
ing of the links of the Commonwealth 
and increased co-operation for the 
purposes of either war or peace 
between its members. And it is 
perhaps a truism to add that they 
emphasise more than ever the need 
for economic recovery and an end 


° Communist in 


4 |r, Ly of of the moral sickness and slackness 


into which the country has fallen, 

which cause it to be slighted at the 

international council board and tend to make it at best a 
querulous and slightly ungrateful pensioner of the U.S. 
Meanwhile he must be perverted or brutal in mind who 
can withhold sympathy for the fate of the unluckiest of 
modern nations. Czechoslovakia gained widespread admira- 
tion by the way in which she set about her task after each 
of the two world wars. In both cases she has met with 
grave setbacks. It has been the fate of her peoples to 
live under the rule of aliens. That is not her present 
situation, since she now faces the prospect of living under 
the rule of her own citizens who are the henchmen of aliens ; 
but the one is only a little more bearable than the other. 
Every western European who visited the country in the 
period between the two wars was struck with its liveliness, 
its adoption of what was best in modern life, and its con- 
ception of freedom, which was of a kind never known 
before or since in that part of the world. We wish Czecho- 
slovakia better times. At the same time we should do 
well to keep our eyes upon our own liberties, because here, 
as there, those who would rob us of them are ready to act. 
Here they are not yet strong, but they grow strong little 
by little, till one day the free wake to find themselves bound. 
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MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE: SOME IMPRESSIONS OF A GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


DRAWN BY OUR SpectaL Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, AT MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 
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I.—THE SCHOOL SWIMMING-POOL BENEATH CASTLE MOUND, THE LEGENDARY TOMB OF MERLIN. 


Marlborough College, in the Wiltshire market town of Marlborough, was founded in 
1843 chiefly “for the sons of clergymen of the Established Church.” To-day it is 
one of England's leading public schools, and on this page and the four following pages 
we give our Special Artist's impressions of Marlborough. The above drawing shows 
the ancient Castle Mound, which, according to local legend, is the tomb of Merlin. 


It is a truncated artificial cone of chalk 60 ft. high which dates from 2000 to 3000 
years before the Norman Conquest, when it was turned into a ‘ Motte’ Castle or 
fortified strong-point, and eventually formed the keep of a castle built later. To-day 
it is surmounted by a water-tank and a modern swimming-pool stands at the foot. 
The curve of the old moat can be clearly seen in our drawing. 
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2.-THE ORIGINAL BUILDINGS OF A FAMOUS PUBLIC SCHOOL WHICH’ THEIR MAJESTIES ARRANGED TO VISIT 


The King and Queen have arranged to pay an informal visit to Marlborough 
College on March 12; they are expected to lunch in the School Hall of this 
great English public school, which was inaugurated in 1843 in the famous Castle 
Inn. Our Special Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, recently visited Marlborough, 


where he made some drawings of the school. Here we show Castle Inn (the a fa 
original building in which the school began), which stands on the site of an pass 
old Castle built by Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, under Henry I., where an earlier Lor 
Norman fortress stood; it was held for Matilda against Stephen, and became (cire 
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an even stranger 


To-day 


House. 


eventually underwent 
“Cc” 


centre, 





house stands almost unaltered exteriorly, with its great pillared portico through 


change by becoming the nucleus of a great public school. 
which the boys enter and leave what is now 


was a well-known coaching 


later owned by Francis, 


Lord Seymour (1590-1664), who built the mansion which was afterwards rebuilt 


The Inn, famous when Marlborough 


It was later razed to the ground and, having 


“C” HOUSE, MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, FORMERLY THE FAMOUS CASTLE 


1700) and became the Castle Inn. 
‘ais GRYAN DE GRINEAU, AT MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


passed to the Seymour family in Edward VI.'s time, 


a favourite residence of Henry II. 


(circa 


TO VISIT ON MARCH 12 
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3.—-INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE “OLD HOUSE”: C.3 DORMITORY AND UPPER SCHOOL. 


Drawn sy ovr Spectat Artist, CaPTAIn Bryan DE GRINEAU, AT MARLBCROUGH COLLEGE. 
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ORIGINALLY THE STABLES OF THE SEYMOURS' RESIDENCE: THE UPPER SCHOOL, KNOWN AS “NOAH’S ARK,"’ USED BY THE SENIOR BOYS FOR “PREP.” AND OTHER OUT-OF-CLASS 
ACTIVITIES, SENIOR PREFECTS SIT AT THE FOUR DESKS (CENTRE, LEFT) KNOWN AS “ BINS.” 


The former Castle Inn, known as the Old House, Marlborough College, is now 
occupied by two School Houses, C.1 and C.3. Many famous travellers stayed at 
the Castle Inn, and in 1767 William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, journeying by coach to 
Bath to take a cure for his gout, fell ill and spent a fortnight there, incapacitated 
by his complaint. The room in which he stayed is now part of C.3 dormitory, 


a drawing of which appears above (top). On each bed is a scarlet blanket which 
provides a great contrast to the apple-green walls. The lower drawing shows boys at 
work in “ Upper School,” once the old stables; the four panels’at the end of the room 
contain lists of boys who have won Exhibitions to the Universities. The shelves in 
which the boys keep their books are known as “ horse-boxes.”’ 
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4.-MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE: THE SCHOOL CHAPEL AND THE MEMORIAL HALL. 


Drawn BY ouR SPECIAL Artist, Captain BRYAN DE GRINEAU, AT MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 
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IN MEMORIAM, 1914-1918: THE INTERIOR OF THE MEMORIAL HALL, THE WALLS OF WHICH ARE INSCRIBED WITH THE NAMES OF THE MARLBURIANS WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES 
IN WORLD WAR I. CONCERTS AND PLAYS ARE HELD IN THE HALL. 

beneath the large arena. Like all schools, Marlborough has its own traditions and 

customs which are carried on by each succeeding generation. Among the customs 

peculiar to Marlborough is the use of the “ Kish,” a flattish object made of stuffed 

material which, when doubled, is used to carry books to and from the classroom, 

and, when emptied, as a cushion. 


Marlborough College, a large modern school of over 750 boys, is arranged partly on 
the hostel system, and partly in detached boarding-houses. It has a very fine library 
and museum, and the vast Memorial Hal! is an ideal setting for the symphony and 
other concerts which are frequently held in it. The grand piano, which can be seen 
in the lower drawing, was the gift of Sir Adrian Boult. There are music rooms 
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A LONG-RANGE CAMERA VIEWS NEW YORK. THE RAILWAYS IN ARGENTINA TRANSFERRED. 


On March 1 the agreement transferring the British-owned Argentine railways to the Argentine Go ern- 
ment was signed in Government House, Buenos Aires. President Peron was prevented from presiding 
over the celebrations at the last moment by illness, but was represented by General Pistarini, Minister 
of Public Works, and ‘Sefior Miranda, President of the Economic Council. Over 500,000 people 
assembled to celebrate the country’s “economic independence” and to enjoy the fireworks, music 
and flying displays provided by the Government. The event was marked by a five-minute standstill 
of traffic and the sounding of ships’ sirens in the harbour. In the afternoon many thousands gathered 
outside the main railway station at Retiro, where the Argentine flag was hoisted by Sefior Miranda. 
The Argentine Government are to pay £150,000,000 for the railways. On March 1 it was announced 
that agreement had been reached to sell the British railways in Uruguay to the Uruguayan Government 
for £7,150,000. 





p S 1 geste + 8 ee N U.°: ae 
A PHOTOGRAPH FROM THE NEW JERSEY SIDE TAKEN BY AN ORDINARY CAMERA ACROSS 
THK HUDSON RIVER WITH A SECTION OF MANHATTAN OUTLINED IN CENTRE AND 


THE ARGENTINE BRITISH-OWNED RAILWAYS TRANSFERRED TO THE ARGENTINE GOVERN- 
MENT: A VIEW OF THE VAST CROWD ASSEMBLED AT THE MAIN RAILWAY STATION. 


* 


THE SAME VIEW TAKEN BY “ LONG TOM," THE GERMAN CROSS-CHANNEL CAMERA, 
SHOWING AMAZING DETAIL OF NEW YORK'S WATXRFRONT AND SKYLINE. 





THE SCENE AT THE HANDING-OVER CEREMONY: AN OFFICIAL GROUP; SHOWING 
THE FIRST ENGINE TO RUN IN ARGENTINA IN BACKGROUND, 





“LONG TOM," THE GIANT CAMERA USED BY THK GERMANS TO PHOTOGRAPH MILITARY 
ACTIVITIES ON THE ENGLISH COAST FROM THE FRENCH SIDE OF THE CHANNEL. 


During the war thirty long-range cameras were made for the German Army and were used to photo- 

graph military activities on the English coast from the French side of the Channel. The United 

States military authorities are now experimenting with one of these, “ Long Tom,” which was captured 

by advancing U.S. forces, and hope to improve the camera by cutting down its weight and eliminating 

duplication of parts, In a recent test a photograph was taken across the Hudson River from the New 

Jersey side with an ordinary camera, and another photograph, by “Long Tom,” was téken from the 

same viewpoint. In the first photograph a section of Manhattan can just be seen in the centre 

distance; in the second, because of the German, camera's unusually long focal length which gives 

images 30 to 6 times as great as an ordinary camera, New York's skyline and waterfront are shown HOISIING THE ARGENTINE FLAG AS THE TRAWOPE OF THE RAILWAYS 18 COMPLETED 
in amazing detail. Our readers can compare the results for themselves. SEROR MIRANDA, PRESIDENT OF THE Fo onOMN COUNCIL, AY THE RETIRO STATION. 
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EVENTS ABROAD: A MISCELLANY OF CURRENT NEWS ITEMS IN PICTURES 


THE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR 


A SYMBOLIC BRACELET OF ALLEGIANCE: 


SIGNOR RAFFAELE RECEIVING 
9 INDO-CHINA ATTENDING CEREMONIES AT BANMETHUOT 


A STREAM-LINED MOTOR-CYCLIST ON A STREAM-LINED MACHINE 
ALBERTI ON A RECORD-BREAKING RUN IN SWITZERLAND. 
a road near Charrat, in Switzerland, the above curious-looking figure might have been Recently the French High Commissioner for Indo-China, M. Emile Bollaert, attended a meeting of 
t was the well-known Italian racing Moi tribesmen at Banmethuot, at which this primitive people renewed their allegiance to Frafice in 
ceremonies. Bracelets of allegiance were placed on the High Commissioner’s wrists. 


Recently, on , 
kable machine. 
records. 


seen coon along on an even more remar' 
motor-cyclist Signor Raffaele Alberti, who is reported to have broken four world motor-cycle speed 


THE OPENING OF THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE AND THE THREE 
MINISTER (THIRD FROM LEFT), WHO PERFORMED THE CEREMONY. 
as reached quickl . a number of 
PS of 


M. Spaak, the Belgian Prime Minister. Agreement 
points, and though the results may not be qpesteouler,, they may pro’ a set ° 
posts for security and reconstruction rather than a detailed map of the quand to be Va 


A VIEW OF 


TOGETHER : 
THE BELGIAN PRIME 


THE WESTERN STATES DRAW CLOSER 
BENELUX STATES; SHOWING M. SPAAK, 

The conference between the five Western Powers, Great Britain, France, Belgium, the 
ingi he economic policies of the five countries 


Netherlands and Luxembourg, with a view to bringing t 
into convergence to facilitate trade agreements, was opened in Brussels on March 4 by 


DECLARING “ THE GREAT FLASH OF LIGHTNING AT PRAGUE" TO BE A LAST WARNING: 
GENERAL DE GAULLE ADDRESSING A CROWD OF 20,000 AT COMPIREGNE 


SALUTING THE TABLET WHICH NOW MARKS THE SPOT WHERE THE 1918 ARMISTICE WAS 
ot opt Gat be wee pompand to lend Ge county. and referred to events in . 
to Frenchmen. He asked for a clear guarantee by the United 
Germany. 


SIGNED : GENERAL DE GAULLE AT RETHONDES BEFORE MAKING HIS SPEECH 
at be abolished 
Cc akia as the last warning to 
States of military ald to the Western European Powers and for co-operation with a federal 


de Gaulle was at Compidgne, 
spot where the ! 1918 Armistice was signed, addressed 
in the main square of the town. He declared that the the present system of Government in rance 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW: CHANGES IN 
TWO CONTINENTS RECORDED- BY CAMERA. 
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BUILT 115 YEARS AGO AND NOW TO BE BROKEN UP: THE OLD WORCESTER, THE FORMER 
CADET-SHIP, SEEN LYING AT HER MOORINGS IN THE THAMES. 


About 5000 cadets were trained in the old Worcester for commissions in the Royal Navy and the Merchant 
Navy, and regret will be widespread that the cost of maintenance of the old ship has proved too great 
THE END OF A VETERAN OF TWO WORLD WARS AND ONE ATOMIC BOMB: THE U.S.S. ‘since her retirement in 1945, and that the Admiralty have decided that she must be broken up. 
PENNSYLVANIA, SCUTTLED OFF KWAJALEIN ATOLL AS TOO RADIO-ACTIVE TO BE SCRAPPED. 


On February 10, the U.S. 33,100-ton battleship Pennsylvania was scuttled in deep water off Kwajalein 

Atoll, in the Pacific. Armed with twelve 14-in. guns, this battleship was completed in 1916. Used in the 

Bikini atomic bomb tests, she was one of the few survivors of the two great explosions, but has been found 
to be too radio-active to be safely broken up for scrap. 


Bs 


ON HER MAIDEN VOYAGE ON THE LYMINGTON-ISLE OF WIGHT FERRY ROUTE: THE MOTOR-VESSEL FIREMAN’S UNIFORM IN THREE AGES: (LEFT) PRE-WAR AND (RIGHT) WARTIME, 

FARRINGFORD, A NEW DIESEL-ELECTRIC PASSENGER AND CAR FERRY, LEAVING LYMINGTON. WITH (IN THE CENTRE) A NEW AND EXPERIMENTAL EQUIPMENT, DEMONSTRATED. 
On March 4 the motor-vessei Farringford began service as‘ a passenger and car ferry for the Southern Section, British The new fireman’s dress, seen in the centre above, is made like an airman’s suit, with one 
Railways. A Diesel-electric vessel with a gross tonnage of 489 tons, she is a double-ended ferry, and vehicles can be zip fastener and no buttons. It is made of waterproof material and is claimed to be extremely 


driven on or off at either end. Her s is 10} knots and she can maintain it either ahead or astern. She is to efficient after recent tests at Luton. e new-type helmet is non-metallic. 
ply between Lymington and Yarmouth, 1.0.W., and is named after the poet, Tennyson’s Freshwater home. 














PREPARATIONS TO MOVE GEORGE WASHINGTON: WITH THE DECISION TO SITE THE GRINLING 

GIBBONS’ STATUE OF JAMES II., FORMERLY NEAR THE ADMIRALTY, IN A POSITION BY THE 

NATIONAL GALLERY, IT HAS BECOME NECESSARY, FOR SYMMETRY'S SAKE, TO ADJUST 
THE POSITION OF GEORGE WASHINGTON’S STATUE. 


THE REBIRTH OF PLYMOUTH: A VIEW TAKEN FROM THE TOWER OF ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, 

SHOWING THE PROGRESS OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE NEW ROYAL PARADE THROUGH 

THE RUINS OF THE BLITZED SHOPPING CENTRE OF THE CITY. ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH 
STANDS NEAR THE RUINED GUILDHALL. 
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OUTRAGE IN PALESTINE; A LONDON AIR-CRASH;, 
SPANISH AND SOUTH AMERICAN NEWS ITEMS. 


ONE OF THE WORST STERN GANG OUTRAGES, THE MINING OF THE LEAVE TRAIN, NORTH OF REHOBOTH ‘ 
(LEFT) WIRE AND TERMINAL BOX OF ONE OF THE MINES, AND (ABOVE) THE TWO MOST DAMAGED COACHES. 
On February 29, a Cairo-to-Haifa train carrying many British troops, including a number returning from leave, bag 


mined just north of Rehoboth in an outrage for which the Stern Gang has claimed 
were blown up 25 ki 


THE INAUGURATION OF SPAIN’S NEW COUNCIL OF THE KINGDOM: 
FRANCO (CENTRE) TAKEN WITH HIS NEW COUNCILLORS DURING THE CEREMONIES. 


—— shows (in the rane row, left to right) Sefior Castan Ti 
or 


THE SCENE OF A LONDON AIRPORT CRASH, IN WHICH NINETEEN WERE KILLED : 
A MIDNIGHT PHOTOGRAPH OF THE WRECKAGE OF THE BELGIAN AIR LINES DAKOTA. 
At 9.14 p.m. on March 2, a Dakota aircraft belonging to Sabena, the Air Lines, 
crashed in the fog while landing at London Airport and burst into flames. aircraft had 


radio-ed that it might have to make an emergency landing and ambulances were standing by. 
Despite the best efforts of the rescue parties, nineteen perished, with three survivors. 


THE CHILEAN FLAG FLYING OVER BRITISH TERRITORY: THE SCENE AS PRESIDENT VIDELA 
OF CHILE INAUGURATED A CHILEAN MILITARY BASE ON GREENWICH ISLAND IN THE ANTARCTIC. 
Photograph by radio. 

16 President Videla of Chile reached 

him. La 

a oe —weny 18 
wich Toland, an and in a speech he said : 
people will how to maintain stoutly the 


and received a twenty-one-gun salute 
ashore with his wife and daughter and 


The pho 
Tribunal 
the Army; Don Esteban Bilbao, President of the Spanish Cou 
General Franco, Chief of State; Dr. Ejijo Gene, Le ~ Madrid-Alcala ; 
Eee’ aon a ol Admiral , Fk. : 


responsibility. Three coac! 
P eventual casualty list was led, 34 wounded, 2 —— A I a containing 100 1 ibs. 
of ammonal which had not exploded was also discovered on the 


A PHOTOGRAPH OF GENERAL 


President of the Supreme 


obefias, 
Callejo, President of the Council of cay Lieut.-General Ponte, the senior active General of 
rts and President of the Council ¢ the —— a 


Lieut. _ 
(Behind, left to right) Don Pio 


Sefior Arrese and Sefior Zuazagoitia. 
the logical 


and Sefior Sanz Orrico. The constitution of this Council is stated to 
development of the Law of Succession promulgated last year. 


BATTLE BERRES, LEFT-CENTRE) AND 


THE PRESIDENTS OF URUGUAY (DON LUIS 
SERORA PERON (LEFT) 


ARGENTINA (SEROR PERON, RIGHT-CENTRE) MEET IN MIDSTREAM : 
AND SERORA BERRES (RIGHT). 
the Presidents of Argentina and Uruguay met in the middle of the River Plate 
to discuss a number of mutual The meeting took place on board the General Miranda, 
the Uruguayan President's yacht, on which our aph was taken. It has been 
that Argentina’s claims te the British Falkland Islands and to sundry territories in the Antarctic 
were among the items discussed, as well as other South American problems. 
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tf & IE origin of the Siamese cat is wrapped in obscurity, although there has been, and 

continues to be, a good deal of conjecture and controversy on the subject. How- 
ever, the general consensus of opinion would seem to be that the breed is a domesticated 
and semi-albinistic form of the Malay Jungle Cat, and there is a cestain amount of 
evidence to corroborate this belief. Be that as it may, it is at any rate known with 
certainty that a pair of Siamese cats were imported to this country from Bangkok in 
1884 by Mr. Owen Gould. : 

Others followed with rapidity until in 1901 the Siamese Cat Club was formed by a 
small band of devotees for the improvement and protection of the breed. From this 
small beginning the Siamese Cat Club has grown to be the largest specialist cat club in 
the world, having to-day a membership of about 750. It runs an annual show in London 
every October, at which may be seen Siamese cats from all over the country, and the award 
for the ‘‘ Best in Show”’ is a much-coveted honour. In addition, there is another club 
devoted to the breed, the title of which is The Siamese Cat Society of the British Empire. 

The cat itself is easily the most distinctive and popular of all breeds, combining 
as it does a unique appearance with an intelligence of a very high order. ‘“‘ Cat-not 
Cat”’ and “ Dog-and-Cat-in-One”’ are epithets often 
applied to Siamese cats, and both are apt in the extreme, 
for Siamese have a dog-like devotion and intelligence 
which at once place them in the front rank as pets. If 
evidence were needed of their popularity it could readily 
be obtained from the records of the Governing Council 
of the Cat Fancy, which is to the cat world as the Kennel 
Club to the dog world. This body registers more Siamese 
cats annually than it does any other variety of cat. 

The popularity of the breed can be well understood 
when one considers its many charming characteristics. 
Allied to its remarkable intelligence and practically 
human affection it has an outline of great beauty and 
eyes of brilliant blue. Its head is much longer than that 
of the British cat and its eyes somewhat almond shaped, 
betraying its Oriental origin. The body is long and 
graceful and free from any “ cobbiness,”’ the legs slender, 
the feet oval and the tail tapering and whip-like. The 
coat is close-lying of a soft texture, and the colour 
should be a uniform deep cream with the “ points” 
(i.e., mask, ears, tail and legs) a dark and well-defined 
seal brown. The above remarks apply to the “ Seal- 
Pointed ’’ Siamese, but in addition two other varieties 
exist which are the “ Blue-Pointed’’ and the 
“‘ Chocolate-Pointed.’’ The last-mentioned are 
very scarce, there being only about a dozen 
specimens in the country to-day, although at one 
time a great many existed. 

The Blue-Pointed, on the other hand, are 
very much on the increase, and a special club 
has been formed in recent times to cater for 
them. The standard for all three varieties is the 
same, the difference merely being in coloration. 

Some Siamese are possessed of a kinked tail, 
but this is not tolerated in the show pen unless 
it be slight and at the extreme tip. A great 
many opinions exist with regard to the kink, 
some people going so far as to assert that the 
cat cannot be pure-bred unless it has the kink in 
a greater or lesser degree, whilst others take the 
exactly opposite view. Of course, neither of 
these extremes can be correct, for the fact is 
that kinky-tailed kittens are occasionally bred 
from straight-tailed forbears, and this would 
appear to confirm the theory alluded to earlier 
that Siamese are descended from the Malay 
Jungle Cat, which species invariably has a kinked 
tail. In that event, the straight tail required for 
the show specimen would seem to be the result 
of selective breeding. Although frowned upon 
in England, kinks are much favoured on the 
Continent, where separate classes are sometimes pro- 
vided at shows for straight- and kink-tailed specimens. 

Another and most objectionable characteristic 
which appears from time to time is a squint. This 
peculiarity also has its adherents, but as there is 
absolutely no record of its being an ancestral feature, 
and as it is extremely ugly, it is not permitted in 
show specimens, Cats with a decided squint should not 
be bred from, as it is sure to reappear in the progeny. 

When first born, Siamese kittens are pure white 
and absolutely without markings. Very gradually the 
** points "’ begin to appear, and at first are a smudgy 
“grey colour. Next they turn brown and eventually, 
when the cat has reached maturity, a deep seal brown. 
At about six months of age the body colour assumes 
a creamy tone which gradually deepens to fawn, 
and with age to a darker shade. 

Kittens, without being delicate, are not as easy to 
rear as those of other breeds. They will stand 
inclement weather quite well if kept moderately warm, 
which is a wise measure, since should they take cold 
their resistance to disease is immediately lowered. 
The trouble arises if they come in contact with any 
feline infection, because they appear to be more “ germ conscious’ than others, and being 
naturally bad patients, illness always goes hard with them. The most vulnerable period in 
their lives is between the ages of approximately six to nine months, when they are 
undergoing their final teething, and every effort should be made to keep them from 
contact with infection during that period. After reaching maturity Siamese cats are 
reasonably hardy, and nobody need feel nervous about letting them “take their 
chance.” 

Anyone in search of the ideal pet should embark on a Siamese cat. They are fas- 
cinating to the highest degree, and their only fault, if fault it be, is a loud and strident 
voice, Even this has its compensations, however, as they will converse freely with their 
owners, and will continue to “ answer back” in the most comical manner for as long as 
one cares to address them. 

Sailors have been quick to discover the merits of Siamese, and many a vessel now 
carries one as its official “* ship's cat.” 

I am often asked if literature on the Siamese cat may be obtained, and the following 
information may be of use to interested readers. An extremely informative little book 
entitled “Shah Pasha" (Chat-pas-Chat) may he had from the author, Mrs. Hart, Tye 
Cottage, Wood Street, Guildford, for 2s. 9d. post free, and, in addition, the Siamese Cat 
Club publishes an excellent quarterly “ News-Sheet " which is devoted to the breed and 
costs 5s. per annum, Subscriptions for it should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Siamese 
Cat Club, Asgill House, Richmond, Surrey, B. A. Stimiinc-Wens, 








A CHAMPION SEAL-POINTED SIAMESE 
DENSITY OF ITS POINTS AND PALE BODY COLOUR. 
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SHOWING THE LENGTH OF SKULL AND OF BODY AND THE KINK AT THE TIP 
OF THE TAIL: A BLUE-POINTED SIAMESE CAT; A SPECIES WHICH IS POSSIBLY 
A DOMESTICATED AND SEMI-ALBINISTIC FORM OF THE MALAY JUNGLE CAT. 





A LITTER OF SEAL-POINTED SIAMESE KITTENS, THEIR “ POINTS’ ARE IN A TRANSITIONAL STAGE— 
CHANGING WITH AGE FROM GREY TO BROWN AND, 
SEAL BROWN. 





Cat. 
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NE may say, with no intent to sneer, that some American novelists would find a 
paper shortage good discipline. “The Sisters Livingston,’’ by Natalie Anderson 
Scott (Peter Davies ; 12s. 6d.), though not immoderately long, does tend to be one thing 
after another, and very much the same thing. Perhaps its shapelessness and lack of 
relief are due in part to inexperience ; it is a first novel, a study, and despite this weakness 
a remarkable study, in ambivalence. 

Mr. Livingston’s three girls have grown up isolated by their love for him and each 
other. He is a good man; in fact, he is maddeningly good, high-minded, guileless, un- 
practical. He writes books and articles which never get into print, and earns a modest 
living in a publisher’s office, having thrown up other work long ago on the strength of 

















one success entitled, characteristically, “‘ Life Is What You Make It.” His home in | 


Richville, outside New York, has a forlorn air—but to the girls it is unique, the best house 
in all-the world, just as Father is the finest man and they themselves the most unusual 
young women. The eldest, Hazel, keeps house and is Father’s “pal”; Amy has 
ambitions as a writer, while the “ baby,” Florence, is learning to dance and growing 
up a beauty.. Love and marriage they despise. 

Yet Hazel was a “ wild” girl; it distressed Father 
acutely, though, as usual, he had only a vague idea of 
what was going on. Still, he saw enough to urge a 
husband on her. But now she has come home, a young 
widow, and they will all be happy. 

Instead, he loses his job. They have to give up the 
house. Amy goes out as a servant ; Florence begins to 
dance at night clubs, and becomes the slave of a 
repellent young man, whom she always expects to 
marry her if he sees her in a smarter hat, and so on. 
Her own people are now the enemy. Father and Hazel 
are starving in a squalid apartment, and this she bitterly 
resents. They always want more. She lies, evades, 
flinging them stray dollars, broken combs—all she can 
spare from the pursuit of Bill—and feeling them a dead 
weight on her freedom and happiness. Then Amy, 
righteous, mannish Amy, goes the same way. The two are 
allies now, against Father, sick and undernourished, 
Hazel clamouring for dimes—why can’t they go on relief ? 
As though Florence and Amy were not more to be pitied, 
with their humiliations, sacrifices and aching hearts ! 
They are conscienceless, yet gnawed by guilt the whole 
time, and in their slavery they hate the young men as well. 

It és inclined to go on and on, and the girls 
have not much reality apart from their situation. 
But the situation is real enough, and presented 
with a vivid impartiality. The fates of Florence and 
Amy may be too much alike, and one may think 
their hardness overdone—yet is there any limit to 
the sophisms of emotional self-defence? And 
Father, more of a person than themselves, is the 
kind of person who attracts lies and cruelty. At 
its best, a compelling picture of a deep, 
human conflict. 

“ Paris Interlude,’’ by Jeanne Gosse (Bles ; 
8s. 6d.), is light, plotless and engaging. Perena, 
who tells its pretext of a story, has loved 
Bernard all her life. He has never noticed, but 
Aunt Hester does, and, on the plea of a sudden 
longing for Paris, instals her niece in the Square 
Sainte-Clotilde. For Bernard, too, has gone 
abroad, to work at his art. Alas, he then becomes 
enamoured of Perena’s French cousin ; she herself 
is plain and getting on for thirty, a kind of 
modified Lucy Snowe. But we feel convinced it 
will be all right, nor does it greatly matter. For 
the substance of the book is chit-chat and local 
comedy : the Frenchification of Perena’s gallant 
little English aunt, whom her French aunt has to 
dismiss as toguée—the vagaries and philosophisings 
of Cousin Théo, with his “‘ Burmese’ tempera- 
ment and rather troublesome affairs of the heart— 
finally, the gossip and domestic incidents of the Square 
Sainte-Clotilde itself.. There is always something going 
on, and the Jacquins, in the porter’s lodge, always 
know about it—whether it concerns Madame Alix, on 
the top floor, with her gentleman friends, or the 
Bonpaix and their conjugal disputes, or Monsieur 
Coste, the landlord, who collects porcelain and has 
begun to dangle it piece by piece, not without intent, 
before Aunt Hester’s covetous eyes. Nothing comes to 
very much or goes very deep, but the atmosphere of 
simplicity, amusement, appreciation has a real charm. 

Thrillers like “ Maddon’s Rock,’’ by Hammond 
Innes (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), are by no means to be found 
on every bush, or every publisher’s list. Yet the author 
has evolved nothing strange or new. He is, in fact, 
traditional, and that is just what makes him stand 
out : a rich, romantic vigour, like a breeze from the past. 

It is difficult to sketch his yarn without spoiling it, 
but the very starting-point is full of obvious promise. 

e In March 1945, the freighter Trikkala, homeward 
THIS ANIMAL 18 NOTABLE FOR THE bound from Murmansk, went down three hundred miles 
north-west of Trémso, with the loss of twenty-three 
lives. Eight survivors came back to tell the tale. Yet in May 1946, that same 
Trikkala sent out an SOS from somewhere north of the Hebrides. Jim Vardy had been 
one of the survivors ; it was he who sent the SOS; and here he tells the story of that voyage 
from Murmansk and what happened afterwards. From the first he had been very doubtful 
of Captain Halsey, with his dark legend and his Shakespearean tirades ; he smelt a rat, but 
could not, so to speak, put his finger on it. Neither he nor Bert, the Cockney gunner, had 
any grounds that would convince officialdom for their act of mutiny as the ship went down ; 
and though the act saved their lives, it brought them plenty of other trouble. There is a 
girl, of course. And there are, I must say, one or two flaws. But it is a fine adventure- 
story, for all that. 

“ A Count of Six,’’ by Leslie Powell (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), is a tale of plots and counter- 
espionage in the American Zone. Among the million strays left in Germany are six 
“ displaced ” scientists, who worked with Dr. Josef Lashmann on a new “ bacteria gas” 
named Feldafing 50—one of Hitler’s unused V-weapons. Or, rather, there were six 
till not long ago; two have been bumped off. As for Dr. Lashmann, he committed 
suicide. But someone must be on the warpath with his dread secret, and the task is to 
find the plotters and the remaining scientists. Counter-Intelligence appeals to Philip 
Odell—" You 're the only man in Europe right now who cowld handle this job.” 

It is all smoothly up to date—but unconvincing from A to Z. First, one disbelieves 
in the “ bacteria gas" and all its works ; and secondly, if it could be supposed to exist, it 
would abolish Philip and his friends within a couple of chapters. K. Joun. 
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THE SIAMESE CAT—A POPULAR PET: “NEW” AND ITS CELEBRATED OWNER. 
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“ANNA KARENINA” FOR LUNCH IN HER DRESSING-ROOM AT SHEPPERTON 
“ NEW,” A THREE-YEAR-OLD SIAMESE CAT, WITH ITS OWNER, MISS VIVIEN LEIGH. 


JOINING 
STUDIOS : 
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“ ” 


HAVING “AN OUTLINE OF GREAT BEAUTY AND EYES OF BRILLIANT BLUE”: NEW, 
A FINE SIAMESE CAT, POSES FOR THE CAMERA AND DISPLAYS ITS “ LUCKY CHARM " COLLAR, 


On the facing page Mr. B. A. Stirling-Webb, Hon. Treasurer of the Siamese Cat Club, in 
“ The World of Science " article writes of the Siamese cat that it “ is easily the most dis- 
tinctive and popular of all breeds, combining, a3 it does, a unique appearance with an 
intelligence of a very high order,’ and describes its many charming characteristics. Here 
we reproduce photographs of a typical animal of the species with its owner, the celebrated 
actress and film-star, Miss Vivien Leigh (Lady Olivier). The cat was given to Miss Leigh 
three years ago, and she named it “ New."’ It accompanies her everywhere and became 
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an 


POSSESSING ‘‘ REMARKABLE INTELLIGENCE AND PRACTICALLY HUMAN 
“* NEW” RELAXING ON ITS OWNER’S SHOULDER DURING AN INTERVAL IN FILMING. 
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VIVIEN LEIGH 
DOG-LIKE, 


DISPLAYS THE LONG AND GRACEFUL BODY 
ACCOMPANIES HER EVERYWHERE. 


AT FULL STRETCH: MISS 
OF HER PET SIAMESE CAT WHICH, 


a popular figure at the Shepperton Studios during the 5} months spent in filming the 
London Film production, “ Anna Karenina,"’ in which Miss Vivien Leigh took the part 
of Anna. However, * New ” had to be left behind when Miss Leigh left with her husband, 
Sir Laurence Olivier, to tour New Zealand and Australia with an Old Vic Company. They 
are due to open at Perth, West Australia, on March 20, in “ The School for Scandal,’ and 
their repertoire also includes ‘ Richard III." and “ The Sin of Our Teeth,” in which 
Miss Leigh had a great success when it was produced at the Phoenix Theatre in May 1945. 
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THE 1948 DAILY MAIL SILVER JUBILEE 
INDOOR HOUSES AND GARDENS; A CHILDREN’S 
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\ SECTION : AN AJREF 
RURAL HOUSE, ; 
30,000 OF wHicn | 

HAVE BEEN Songs onaynegncenuannanagngnauenegnycuaneansnnengiuuenunnarngseyeenatssetsangant! oanseneanneaueenvunennneaUeuennenvUusenennnenggegennegnnangennenVecgennaUeennnUennnn 004s ggn4nMOUUUEesgngaaEeDennanyeyeeannns da UEnensenata UA ON 
ORDERED BY THE \ BEAUTIFULLY DECORATED IN ADAM STYLE: A MINIATURE PERIOD ROOM, BUILT TO 
GOVERN MENT \ ONE-THIRD SCALE, WHICH FORMS PART OF A SERIES OF DEMONSTRATION MODEL ROOMS. 
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POOLS IN A ROCK- AND WATER-GARDEN WHICH FEATURES THE USE OF SMALL BULBOUS 
PLANTS. THE ROCK IS WEATHERED WATER-WORN WESTMORLAND LIMESTONE. \ 
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HIS year the 

Daily Mail 
Ideal Home Ex- 
hibition is cele- 
brating its Silver 
Jubilee afd, on the 
opening day, 
March 2, their 
Majesties the King 
and Queen, and 
Princess Margaret 
paid a private visit 
to Olympia, where 
they spent an hour- 
and-a-half touring 
the exhibits. They 
showed particular 
interest in the 
“ village" of six 
full-sized houses 
and a bungalow. 
The houses, all 
fully furnished, are 
shown by the 
Ministry of Health. 
The Gardens of 
Music cover a wide 
range of gardening 
interests this year : 
there are seventeen 
of them, and include 
Cotswold and York- 
shire landscapes ; a -*s 
garden of topiary ; A 
and a Venetian 
Cloister Garden. 
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) IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION AT OLYMPIA: 
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PLAYLAND AND OTHER NOVEL FEATURES. | 
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j CATED’ WITH A 
/ NEW LOOK: 
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CORNISH UNIT 
HOUSES SEEN FOR 
THE FIRST TIME 
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DEMONSTRATING THE BEAUTIFUL EFFECTS OF PAINTWORK IN THE HOME: 
ONE OF SEVEN MODERN MINIATURE ROOMS FURNISHED IN EVERY DETAIL. 
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A COTSWOLD SCENE AT OLYMPIA: A FORMAL GARDEN CONTAINING 
Ee en an A SUMMER-HOUSE OF OLD TIMBER AND COTSWOLD TILES. 
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CARNATIO?D PERPETUAL-FLOWERING GREENHOUSE CARNATIONS IN AN IDEAL SETTI? 
OF THE EXAMPLES OF SKILFUL LAYOUT WHICH CHARACTERISES THE GARDENS AT OLYMPIA 
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Continued, ] 
An innovation this 
year is a playland 
where children 
between the ages 
of three and nine 
may be left by their 
parents for three 
hours. Here chil- 
dren are provided 
with amusements 
ranging from Teddy- 
bears to round- 
abouts. The Metre- 
politan Police 
exhibit shows, with 
life-sized models, the 
methods by which 
burglars break into 
houses and how the 
householder can 
prevent them. The 
Exhibition covers 
every facet of the 
Ideal Home, from 
the bricks and 
mortarto the 
furnishings and 
decoration; and 
the exhibitors have 
proved that they 
realise the import- 
ance to-day of the 
, 1. so aeneamneapatememaeanennaiantananemamaammneammamamamaammmmmmcnmmnllll _ @asily-run and well- 
IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION: H.M. THE QUEEN planned home. The 
| Exhibition will be 
open until March 25 —— 


. . AT THE TOF OF NELSON'S COLUMN: AN ACCURATE SCALE 
AN INCIDENT DURING THE ROVAL VISIT TO THE REPLICA OF THE ADMIRAL’S STATUE IN J[RAFALGAR SQUARE 


AND PRINCESS MARGARET ADMIRING A PUPPY AT ONE OF THE STANDS. 
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[ THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. | 


% §& TT S&S & 
BACK TO SILENCE? 


O a film-goer, like myself, who is not much tormented with the craving for things new, 
there is no particular alarm and despondency occasioned by the present deadlock 
in supply. -There are many hundreds of good old films I want to see again, and many a 
score that I have never seen. Among the latter sort I should gladly travel twice as far 
as Hampstead to gaze upon “ The White Hell of Pitz Palu’’ (mountains) and “* White 
Shadows ” (South Seas), and ‘‘ The Pilgrim ”’ (for Chaplin) and “‘ Waxworks " (for Jannings). 
These were, of course, silent masterpieces, and I am probably unique in the great mass 
of film-lovers—certainly unique among my critical colleagues—in continuing through the 
years to feel rather resentful that the sound-track ever was invented. I know very well 
that this is a retrograde way of thinking and arguing. But I find very few people to deny 
when I put it to them—except possibly among my colleagues—that the cinemas around 
1928, when they summarily dismissed their Orchestras and wired themselves for tinned 
music and the talkies, lost a certain cosy charm which they have .never even tried to 
recapture, and could not recapture if they did try. 

Far be it from me to suggest to any small-scale cinema-manager in London or any 
other major city that he should change the name of his cinema to the Silent, engage a good 
pianist and an efficient and adaptable miniature orchestra, and set about reminding us of 
glories that were, with names like Pauline Frederick, 
and Clara Kimball Young, and Norma Talmadge, and 
Tom Mix, and Dustin Farnum, and Max Linder, and 
Wallace Reid, and Stewart Rome, and that wonder- 
fighter of my own particular childhood called Eddie 

.« Polo. But such would, for one manager at least, be 
one way out of the present crisis, and he could count 
on one regular customer at least, More seriously— 
and even if the notion did enter any managerial 
head—I suppose such a scheme would be impractic- 
able through the dearth’ of old films, though that in- 
deed can hardly be graver than the dearth of new ones! 

Meanwhile, all that managers can do is to wait 
Micawberishly for something to turn up and to try 
revivals on a public which, in general, is peculiarly 
chary of revivals. Why isit chary? Nobody knows. 
It just is so. A film having concluded its first London 
run, it is thereafter dead to London. There are a few 
exceptions, of course, but these only prove the rule. 
Some West End managers have tried the double- 
revival programme. One cinema, for example, has 
just given Danny Kaye’s first musical, ‘‘ Up in Arms,” 
in combination with Walt Disney’s delectable and 
nearly forgotten ‘“‘ Bambi.’’ This was an ingenious 
scheme (a) because Disney is one of the exceptions who 
does revive, and (b) because Danny Kaye in absolutely 
anything must obviously attract the countless hordes 
of people who could not squeeze into the bulging 








This scheme, therefore, has fared not at all badly. 

Another smaller but not less central 
house put om in the same programme 
** Bachelor Knight "’ (which recently con- 
cluded its highly successful opening run) 
and “ Journey into Fear” (last seen in 
London in the winter of 1943). Now this 
is choice programme-building if ever there 
was such a thing. ‘ Bachelor Knight” 
is that great rarity these days, a true 
light-comedy, wittily directed by Irving 
Reis, expertly and delightfully acted by 
Cary Grant as the scapegrace painter, 
Myrna Loy as a sedate Judge, and 
Shirley Temple as the Judge’s painter- 
infatuated little sister. 

In the most vivid contrast to this 
gaiety is the weird gloom of “ Journey 
into Fear,” written (and acted) by Orson 
Welles and Joseph Cotton, and directed 
by Norman Foster. Somewhere in the 
novel called ‘“‘ Chance,”” Joseph Conrad 
asks why it is that “ the stillness of a 
human being is often so impressive, so 
suggestive of evil."” And just as Captain 
Anthony standing still became almost 
intolerable to his second officer, so the 
stillness of the gross and bloated Nazi 
murderer in this film must prove almost 
intolerable to the sensitive onlooker. He 
is intent upon murdering an American 
(Joseph Cotton) who has been on a secret 
mission to Istanbul. The film as little 
bears any scrutiny for logic and conse- 
quence as a novel by the late E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. But it does catch the note 
of fear, and chill the spine. It is told in 


conclusion is a typical Hitchcock man- novel, “ Paiva, 
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“AN IMMENSELY ENJOVABLE FILM WHICH CANNOT POSSIBLY BE INTENDED SERIOUSLY’ 


: : : “IDOL OF PARIS,” SHOWING THE $CENE IN WHICH HENRY HERTZ (MICHAEL RENNIE ; : , 4 
Palladium to see that entrancing leprechaun in person. cy yrpe, LEFT) RENEWS MIS ACQUAINTANCE WITH CORA PEARL (CHRISTINE NOMDEN), Denis van Alsloot for Queen Isabella of the Nether 


THE QUEEN OF THE PARIS DEMI-MONDE. 
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TO MEET THE NEW INTEREST IN ART. 


OPULAR enthusiasm for art is a phenomenon of the times. Over 150,000 people 
visited the Tate Gallery to see the Van Gogh Exhibition before it set out on a pro- 
vincial tour. The success of the Picasso Exhibition was a prelude to the popularity of 
the National Gallery display. And the flow of books dealing with art and artists—to 
which attention has already been drawn in this column—but emphasises the fact that 
people generally are much more art conscious than they were before the war. When pub- 
lishers launch out, not merely with individual volumes, but with series handsomely pro- 
duced and illustrated in colour as well as monochrome, there can be no denying that 
enthusiasm is allied to intelligent interest. One such is a new British Painters Series 
which opens with “ David Cox,’’ by Trenchard Cox (Phoenix House ; 15s.). The choice 
‘of subject is excellent. Cox is one of the most widely appreciated masters of English 
water-colour painting; moreover, books about him are few. Two biographies were 
written shortly after his death in 1859, one in 1873 and the second in 1881. There was 
then nothing until F. Gordon Roe came forward in 1924 with a book on the artist, to be 
followed in 1946 with a high-priced monograph in a limited edition. The Phoenix House 
volume is by the Director of the Birmingham Art Gallery, which contains the most im- 
portant collection of the work of David Cox in this or any other country. It tells the life- 
story of the artist: a story of small beginnings, 
faithful application, sincerity of vision and appreci- 
ation of the English landscape. The highest price 
ever paid to Cox was {100 for his large oil painting 
“ Rhyl. Sands”’; his average charge was fro for a 
small drawing and {£40 for water-colours of imperial 
size. Yet the latter days were spent in ease and 
comfort. We read how, “ In the evening, when the 
lamp was lit, Cox would like to make, in charcoal or 
water-colour, rough sketches which he would call 
* cartoons,’ whilst Mrs. Cox, now getting rather old 
and infirm, would sit in her favourite high-backed 
chair and read aloud from the newspapers and maga- 
zines ; thus affairs of topical interest would penetrate 
the quiet house through the pages of the Examiner and 
The Illustrated London News.” Illustrations constitute 
a particular feature of this attractive volume. 
While on the subject of series, there are to hand 
four additions to the now well-known Faber Gallery : 
“* Mantegna and the Paduan School,’’ with an intro- 
duction and notes by R. H. Wilenski ; ‘‘ Hogarth,’’ 
by William Gaunt ; “ Cézanne,’’ by Adrian Stokes ; 
and “ Isabella’s . Triumph,’’ by James Laver 
(Faber; 6s. each). They fully conform to the 
excellence of letterpress and reproduction displayed 
in previous books. But while the first three titles 
speak for themselves, that of the fourth may puzzle. 
** Isabella’s Triumph ” deals with a series painted by 


lands to commemorate a spectacular procession in 
Brussels in 1615. There were eight 
pictures in all, though two were dupli- 
cates, and the selections chosen by Mr. 
Laver come from two now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Two others 
are in the Prado and two have been 
lost to the world.- 

It is a long step from the pageantry 
of those days to the Industrial Revolution 
in this country. But just as pageantry 
made its impact upon the art of the 
period, so did the coming of steam and 
machines and factories. Francis D. 
Klingender is breaking almost virgin 
ground when, in “ Art and the Industrial 
Revolution ’’ (Noel Carrington ; 21s.), he 
sets out to study and discuss this impact 
of a great social upheaval on art and 
thought. He draws a comparison between 
the prints of the eighteenth century and 
the documentary films of the twentieth, 
and says that “just as the documentary 
film prepared the way for a distinctly 
British style of feature film, so the 
documentary drawings and prints of the 
eighteenth century developed by clearly 
defined stages into the great English 
landscape art of the romantic era.’’ The 
image of the industrial revolution as a 
whole, he declares, was summed up by 
Turner in his ‘ Newcastle-on-Tyne.” 
He writes appreciatively of Ford Madox 
Brown and points out that parallel with 
the development of the realist wing within 
the Pre-Raphaelite camp was “a new 
kind of pictorial reporting which followed 


, THE ENMITY BETWEEN THERESA (BERYL BAXTER; RIGHT) AND CORA PEARL (CHRISTINE NORDEN) CULMINATES IN A : 

a way which suggests that Welles began = puget witn wures iN WHicn one 18 SOUNDLY ieee SCENE FROM ‘IDOL OF PARIS” ae Bin propuctions). the foundation of The Illustrated London 
it and Alfred Hitchcock finished it. The This week Mr. Alan Dent's article includes a criticism of a new English film, “Idol of Paris,” adapted from the / 
of Love,” by Alfred Schirokauer. His impressions of “Idol of Paris” seem to have been _ illustrators of this paper, “‘ who included 


News in 1841 [actually 1842)." The 


shared by his fellow film-critics at the Press-show for they “rolled in their seats in continuous laughter at the such superb draughtsmen as Constantin 


hunt on a lofty window-ledge in a pelting bathos of the dialogue throughout and at the entire preposterousness of each and all of La Paiva’s predicaments, 
miseries and splendours.”” 


storm, Cotton’s performance; as the 

American and that of Welles himself as a 

Turkish chief-of-police are two vivid pieces of acting, and the still and intent murderer 
of Jack Moss is a haunting piece of horror. The scenes in which the latter appears suggest 
that Orson Welles might be even better employed filming a novel of Dostoievsky or, for 
that matter, one of the sultry imbroglios of Conrad himself. 

Mention of sultry imbroglios brings us very naturally to a new English film called ‘‘ Idol 
of Paris," which is built on what the screen. calls “ the world-famous novel, ‘ Paiva, Queen 
of Love,’ by Alfred Schirokauer."" The world-fame of both this novel and this author has 
not, I must confess to my shame, reached me until now. This is a succds de fow rire 
which cannot possibly be intended seriously. It portrays the life-history of a fiddle- 
playing courtesan who became the rival to Cora Pearl herself, was challenged by that lady 
to a duel, chose whips as the weapons, thrashed Cora soundly, and finally spurned the 
advances of the Emperor Napoleon III, with an astonishing incitation to reform and become 
unshakenly faithful to his Empress for the glory and honour of France. Bery! Baxter plays 
Paiva, Christine Norden is Cora, Michael Rennie is a world-shaking pianist who is one of 
Paiva’s most advantageous stepping-stones, and Miles Malleson is the composer Offenbach, 
who declares that La Paiva is the inspiration of his “ Belle Héléne "’ ; and not one of these has 
the slightest hint or intimation that there is any tongue, in any cheek, anywhere. The synopsis 
contains the information that this film is the work of “ the team which made ‘ The Wicked 


Lady.’ Even if it comes to have the same nation-wide success as that egregious masterpiece, 
let it be recorded here and now that, at the private Press-show of “ Idol of Paris,” normally 
staid and sobersided film-critics of both sexes rolled in their seats in continuous laughter 


at the bathos of the dialogue throughout and at the entire preposterousness of each 
uid all of La Paiva'’s predicaments, miseries and splendours. Atan Dent, 





Guys,” were in constant touch with 
developments in industry and the labour 
movement. This book should prove of great interest to artists and students of social history 
alike, It is lavishly illustrated in colour and monochrome from contemporary prints. 

In view of the present-day enthusiasm for art, it is interesting to read in “ Adventure 
in Art,’’ by Lucy Wertheim (Nicholson and Watson ; 21s.), that in 1930 it was a pioneering 
job to sponsor the unknown British artist. This is what she set out to do, and the story 
of the Wertheim Gallery, the “ Twenties Group"’ and the Wertheim Loan Collection 
makes colourful reading. Many difficulties, not excluding financial, had to be overcome ; 
but the main obstacle was antagonism to what was then called Modern Art. Mrs. Wertheim 

of many painters then almost unknown: Frances Hodgkins, Christopher Wood, 
eth Hall, Phelan Gibb and the Cornish fisherman Alfred Wallis, who painted with 

t appeared to be boat paint on odd bits of canvas and scraps of cardboard. 

Two great loves of the English are horses and flowers, ‘‘ Reminiscences of a Sporting 
Artist,"’ by Lionel Edwards, R.I. (Putnam ; 25s.), has a dual attraction, appealing to sports- 
men and artists alike. For the former it tells of days in the field with horse and hound, 
for the latter it gives practical advice distilled from a wealth of experience. Mr. Edwards 
has followed most packs, from the Quorn to the Royal Calpé, and his stories are as 
fascinating as his hints to young artists are valuable. 

Martin Hardie is an enthusiast, and his book, “ Flower Paintings '’ (F. Lewis ; 30s.), 
contains twenty-five beautiful plates of the work of Anna Airy, Sir Frank Brangwyn, R.A., 
Cecil Kennedy, Hall Thorpe, H. Davis Richter, V.P., R.O.1., Edward Le Bas, A.R.A., 
and others. As he rightly says, there are few people who do not love flowers, few who 
do not enjoy good pictures. So he gives us a book to satisfy both demands, and very 
pleasant and colourful it is to behold. W. R. CaLverr. 
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of the | foolish young man 


A certain Young Man, dismaycd by his 
country’s plight, denounced 
Discovery, forswore Scicnce 
and arraigned Industry. “‘ We 
are the victims of our own 
ingenuity,” he declared. 
“ Henceforth I intend to 
live simply, unhampered 
by machines of any kind.” 
“An admirable plan!” 
said another. “First, you 
must cut off your hands...” 
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For better or for worse we are a people 
with an industrial genius — and TI 
sees Britain’s recovery in terms of 
Britain’s natural gifts. TI itself stands 
for the highly-developed skill of thousands 
of men and women, organised by ex- 
perience and expressed in a multitude 
— > of forms, Srom 
steel tubes and 
wrought light-allays to 
bicycles, electrical equip- 
ment, pressure vessels, 
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For drowning your sorrows, 
For treating your Friends, 
For greeting ‘‘ Tomorrows ”’, 
For happy Week-ends — 


“ VAMOU. 


for me! 


Vamour may be had SWEET or DRY, from 


ISSUED BY THE GEIGY COMPANY LTD Wine Merchants, Stores and at the Best Bars. 


NP-WELOING Vi OLED INIeS MANCHESTER 3 Vamour (Regd. Trade Mark) Produced by Vermoutiers (London) Lid., Ibex House, Minories, E.C.3 
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FAMILY MEN UNDER 
AGE 45 


Your responsibilities are great. A considerable Fund 

would be required to provide your widow with £250 

a year free of tax until the time you would have reached 

the age of 65, followed by a substantial annuity for 
the remainder of her life. 


THE STANDARD FAMILY INCOME 
POLICY 


solves this problem for less than £60 a year at age 
24 rising to £93 a year at age 44. Other amounts 
may be obtained at a proportionate cost. 


A grand coat, specially 
designed for riding happily 
in the rain. In double 
texture material. Cut on 
generous lines, with full | 
riding skirt and saddle 
straps. Off-white shade. 
Price £6.2. 11 and 16 
coupons 








This type of policy can be granted only to male lives 
in good health whose ages do not exceed 45. 


Write for full particulars to-— 


STANDARD LIFE 


RE oe ERNE He 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established !825 Assets £53,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
LONDON: 3 ABCHURCH YARD, CANNON STREET. 
| E.C.4 15a PALL MALL, S.W.! 
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